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REFLECTIONS. 


~ Would some kind power the gift but ge’ us 
To see ourselves as Others see us, 

It might from many a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.”’ 

This is said to be the wish of a Scotch poet. It 
is probable he was unacquainted with the professed 
fundamental principles, and discipline of the Society 
of Friends, or he might have recognised such a gift 
in “ the manifestations of the Spirit, which is given 
tu every man to profit withal.”” And as auxiliary 
thereto, or coiiperating therewith, the discipline of 
our religious society requires the extension of a 
watchful care over one another, in love, in order that 
we may “ see ourselves as others see us,’’ or rather 
as we are seen in the light of truth. ‘Thus, by being 
fellow-helpers and mutual care-takers, those * blun- 
ders,” and errors, and failings, ‘and foolish notions” 
to which we are liable through unwatchfulness, may 
be corrected and removed—and harmony, peace, and 
love prevail, uniting us in the bands of Christian fel- 
lowship, and promoting our comfort, edification and 
advancement in the way of life and salvation. 

But if this Christian discipline, or mutually watch- 
ing over one another for good, is neglected,selfishness 
may blind our mental perception of our own actions 
or standing—and others may see us ina very differ- 
ent point of view, from what our self-love may sug- 

est to ourselves. Not because the gift of Divine 
light is withheld, but because of our inattention to its 
admonitions, , 

There may be many sincere persons who attend 
Friends’ meetings and make their observations upon 
our conduct, manners and deportment, and who sec 
us somewhat different from what our habits may 
permit us to see ourselves. But these may not use 
that commendable freedom in commuaicating their 
difficulties or remarks to the persons who stand in 
need of admonition and care, as would be best. Ii 
therefore becomes Friends, in accordance with their 
profession of having the “gift” which the poet wished 
for, to use it for the mutual freeing, of one another 
from ‘ blunders,’”? and removing all occasions of 
stumbling or discouragement out of the way of honest, 


inquiring minds. 





purposes in the Chemist’s Laboratory is found to be 


a most useful and ingenious contrivances 
ry . . . . . 
his blowpipe is a very simple instrument, by 


which two streams, one of oxygen, and the other of 


hydrogen gas, are made to terminate in a common 
jet. Hydrogen being a very combustible gas, and 
oxygen the most active supporter of combustion, the 
one being inflamed in the other as they issue from a 
common orifice, occasions the most intense heat yet 
produced. In this fame, a small piece of lime is 
placed, which immediately becomes intensely incan- 
descent, and evolves a light so bright as to be pain- 
ful to the eyes, when looked at for a few minutes, 
while it illuminates every thing upon which it shines 
to a degree scarcely surpassed by the light of the 
sun. 

The Drummond Light, though by no means the 
most important use to which Dr. Hare’s Compound 
Blowpipe is applied, is capable of several useful ap- 
plications, It was first employed, for practical pur- 
poses, by Lieut. Drummond, in the ‘Trigonometrical 
Survey of Ireland, and hence it has received (very 
improperly, as some think,) its present name: for 
whatever credit may be attached to Lieut. D. for its 
first application the honor of its invention is certain- 
ly due to Professor Hare. It has been within a few 
years successfully applied upon the coast in light- 
houses, for which it is particularly suited by its in- 
tensely brilliant and star-light appearance. It has also 
been applied with great success in the oxyhydrogen 
microscope, which has attracted great attention, as 
recently exhibited by Dr. Lardner and others in this 
city. 

One of the chief objections to this light for the 
illumination of houses and public halls, is its painful 


and injurious effect upon the eyes; this, however, | 


may be obviated by placing it near the ceiling and in 


such a position as to throw its rays into all parts of 


the room; without being in the direct line of vision. 
Another difficulty is its expense, which would be 
considerably greater than that of the ordinary city 
gas, ' 

Drummond light would be sufficient, and which ere 


and the owner having viewed the make of the ground 
to the north end or head of the pond, and finding its 
elevation so small as to oppose but a trifling obsta- 
cle to its running in that direction, conceived the idea 
of turning its course to the north, so as to aid in the 
operations of his mill. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
July, himself and a number of others, went with 
spades and shovels and commenced digging. ‘They 
very soon found that a few inches from the surface 
there was nothing but quick-sand, and the moment 
the water began to run in that direction, this gave 
way very rapidly, cutting a channel, and the whole 
water of the pond soon appeared to rush to that 
point—the banks of the new stream, caving in, were 
swept on by the flood, so that the party were only 
able to escape with their lives. The owner of the 
mill, seeing at once that there might be more water 
than he desired, and that his mill might be in dan- 
ger, very judiciously madea rapid improvement in 
| advance of the water, and arrived just in time to ap- 
| prize his wife of her danger, and enabled her to es- 
'eape from the mill which she was attending in her 
|hushand’s absenre. As the flood moved onward, it 
hore down everything that opposed its progress, ta- 
king along trees, earth, and rocks, and in narrow 
places in the valley, the moving mass would rise of- 
ten to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and again 
reaching a broader place ‘vould spread out and leave 
immense masses of timber, stones, and earth, which 
|after a lapse of twenty-nine years, are still visible-— 
The beholder who was not apprised of what had 
bea done, was struck with absolute amazement, as 
the water, the moving cause, was wholly invisible. — 
He saw trees of all sizes, and every other substance 
which could be accumulated, rolling onward; roar- 
ing, crashing, and shaking the hills, and leaving per- 
‘fect desolation in its course—the forest and the 
|} morass were both obliterated, the hills were laid 
aay. and the valleys were exalted. It swept this 
| way some twenty miles, the whole distance to lake 


j 


| Memphremagog, where finding nothing to resist its 


x ; of j . z : =e a owl 
For very large rooms, however, in which one | Course, it gradually mingled its placid waters, having 


erected at every step the most enduring monuments 


only lighted occasionally, and for a few hours ata| of its resistless power. 


time, this would hardly be an objection. The chief) ; 
item of cost is the oxygen gas, which in its greatest | OF eight rods to near half a mile. 


The width of the track of this flood was from six 
When the mighty 


































purity is made from the chlorate of potash, a salt | torrent, rolling onward, struck the mill, for whose 
which costs one dollar per pound; one pound is suf- | benefit this + letting out of waters” was undertaken, 
ficient to make about thirty gallons of the gas, which | it was crushed into atoms, and so completely obli- 
in an ordinary yet would burn, perhaps, five or six | ‘erated that not a vestige has ever been found. 
hours. ‘fo this must be added the small expense | ‘Chere was only here and there a solitary tree left 
of the hydrogen gas and lime, together with the | ' show that a forest had been there, In one of 
wear and tear of the apparatus, whica would make |them, a fish was found twenty feet from the 


iground., 
i 
! 


one light such as that ordinarily used in the exhibi- | 2 : 
tions to which the public have had access.east about} Among the extraordinary and almost ineredible 
exhibitions of the power of this flood, isthe fact, that 


35 cents per hour, or somewhat less where it was | , ;, 
used as a permanent meansof illumination. a rock was moved about halfa mile, the estimated 
| weight of which was fifty tons! 


j ae ee The pond lay between the mountains, occupying 

From the Boston Weekly Magazine. the whole space, and on being drained it was found 

“RUNAWAY POND.” to have been seventy fect in depth. In the bed of 

ee | 6 awav P *> the whole three miles, there is 
This is the name given toa place in the town of | Runaway Pond,” the whole three miles, | 


Glover, Orleans county, Vt., not where there is now | °C 2 leading road to Montpelier. The town of 
a pond, but from which, as the name intimates, a | ae ra men a ore by the pre. o 
pond once ran away. ‘The facts in regard to this _— in A delig : " Pe : Pot gg eo ie 
spot were published in 1810, but by many may be ont ee en Sere ve ey we es nae ¥ oc 

| what was the fate of the inhabitants below? The 


forgotten. ‘There was a pond of water about three | ae tes aainds ania aa 
— : 1s answer is at twentv-nine years ago there we 
miles in length, and half a mile in breadth, from er Is, that t t , 


i« 
which issued a small streain running to the south, and 


MINUTE, 


Of the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends held in 
Philadelphia, in the year 1791. 

In our unifed engagements for the edification and 
help one of another, that we may be coming forward 
in our several duties as good stewards,—it is earnest- 
ly recommended to Friends of the different Quarters 
where young people, white or black, are placed out 
for a series of time in Friends’ families, that at the 
expiration thereof, they not only let them be suitably 
clothed, but be provided each of them with a bible 
for their reading; giving them such instruction during 
their service as may enable them tu read. 

Extracted from the Minutes by 
Hannan Catruaty, Clerk. 





For the Intelligencer. 
THE DRUMMOND LIGHT. 


This brilliant and splendid means of illumination 
has recently attracted public attention to a considera- 
ble extent, and a greatdeal of curiosity has been 
expressed by those not familiar with its use, as to its 
mode of production and utility for ordinary purposes. 
The light is produced by a small cylinder of quick 
lime heated to whiteness by means of the oxyhydro- 
gen blowpipe, an instrument which was invented 
by Dr. Hare, Professor of Cheiisty in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and which as applied to many 


a house, and no building except the mill, in the 
mingling in its course with the waters that flow into | track over which the nee eee meaner 
the Connecticut river. ‘There was another small Pond”’ will song Contiane SH copec em Sta 
stream taking its rise a little to the north and west| ‘Y and the ae of its Se exit will 
of this pond, the waters of which were discharged to continue to be told in generations yet to come. 

the north, falling into Barton river, and finally find- ee Ee em 
ing their way through lake Memphremagog into the| Let the chain of second causes he ever so long, 
St. Lawrence. On this stream there was a mill; | the first link is always in God’s hand. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TWO DAYS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


! I had lately, in the course of an expedition south- 
wards, an opportunity of spending two days in Bir- 
“mingham, and, spite of the triteness of the subject 
to many, | am te mpted to give a brief and rapid 
sketch of the principal wonders of the great seat of 
the most national of our manufacturers. 

In the midst of a green and beautiful part of War- 
wickshire, this city of inany busy hands is found 
seated on and amidst a number of rising grounds, 
over which may be seen at all times hovering a din- 
gy canopy of smoke vomited from the mouths of < 
hundred tall chimneys,and giving token of the untir- 
ing industry of the inhabitants. Pk: iced within a few 
miles of the coal and iron mines of Staffordshire, 
with which, and the other populous districts of Eng- 
land, a ready and economical communication is ke pt 
up by canals and railways, and salubrious from its 
generally elevated position, a more favorable spot 
could not be pointed out for the seat of a large trade 
in metallic manufactures; and accordingly, from less 

? to more, the town has grown up to be the prince ipal 
mart of that species of wares. Its only rival, in- 

deed, is Sheffield, though rivalry is scarce ly a proper 
term; for the manufactures of Sheffield are of eut-; 
lery not made at all in Birmingham, and a few other 
branches not largely pursued here. ‘The manufae- 
turers of { both, howeve r, possess a ge neral resem- 
blance, and are conducted upon a similar scale and 
principle. ‘Factories,’ which we now hear so much 
about, are of two classes; one which embraces the 
production of cotton, silks, and other tissues, being 
conducted on a magnificent scale,with large buildings 
and the most expensive machinery, consequently in- 
volving the outlay of enormous ¢ apital—usually from 
L. 100,000 to L. 200,000 in one concern: the other 
not by any means imposing, and which, requiring a 
union of operative skill with the labour only of 
small machines, can be earried on by a limited capi- 
tal—from L. 20,000 to L. 30,000 at the utmost. ‘To 
this second class the manufactories of Sheffield and 
Birmingham belong. In the fatter town, to which I 
exclusively direct attention, a population of upw ards 
of 220,000 is ehietly e mplos ed in trades in which a 


Metal-rolling; brass-founding; nail, 


ty are required 
papier maché, 


pin and button-ni: iking ; ; ji apanning 5 


among the multifarious trades pursued by as many 
as 2100 firms. Some of these firms are so limited 
as to consist of only a master and a few operatives, 
while others number as many as five hundred wor- 
kers. In many instances the small firms may al- 
most be described as of a domestic character, the 
work being carried on in the houses of the masters, 
and for the supply of certain articles to the larger 
capitalist. 

On the morning after our arrival, the first 
lishment to which a kind friend obligingly conducted 
us, was one of the largest in the town—a rolling | 
mill, where lumps and bars of various metals are 


estab- 


thicknesses. Moved by two steam engines, one of 
80 and another of 60 horse-power, there were here 
seen various machines of enormous force for rolling 
and cutting the pieces of metal presented to them, 
The rolling machines consist principally of smooth 
iron cylinders revolving at a regulated distance from 


al offered to them by a man on one side, squeeze it 
to the desired thickness, and deliver it to a 
opposite. Yet the thinning for the most part, re- 
quires several successive pressures, the distance be- 
tween the cylinders being lessened each time by reg- 
ulating screws. In this way, a lump of iron, the 
size of a 


thie kness suit: ible for a sword blade or so ne other 


implement. 


leneth, and an inch in width, and a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, was, by successive pressings between 
rollers,squeezed to seventeen feet in length and made 
to have all the appearance of a glittering ribbon of 
metal. Copper for coins, sheathing and other 
poses, metal for buttons, zine for house covering, 
&c., are by such means pressed with ease, as far as 














considerable amount of personal labour and ingenui- | 


pressed into sheets and strips of different sizes and | 


each other, which by dragging in the piece of met-} 


person } 


ordinary brick, may he pressed out to a 


As an example of what could be done |! 
in this way, apiece of tin about an inch and a half in 


pur-} 


personal labor is concerned, and with the most sur- | 
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prising quickness. After being pressed, the sheets 
of copper are placed for a certain time in an oven to 
be annealed, whence they are finally dragged by 
large pincers, to be cooled in water. The floor of the 
large workshop in which these diverse operations are 
performing is deeply layered with pieces of iron,and 
| 


Se 


the noise «f handling and throwing down the metal 
is incessart. 


At this establishment we saw several other proers- 


ses; among the rest, the grinding of sword-blades on 
large revolving sandstones; but not to linger on such 
particulars, I shall proceed to what is most decidedly 
the most curious of the Birmingham manufactories, 
an establishment for button-making. 1 confess, that, 
till I was introduced to this branch of art, I enter- 
tained by no means sufficient respect for that appar- 
ently insignificant object—a button; nor are the ideas 
of the world, I fear, much moreenlightened on the 
subject. ‘I’o the initiated, buttons are an important 
article; much ingenuity is displayed in their manu- 
facture, and by some makers more capital is expend- 
ed in wages than is imparted to the whole population 
of many arural parish. Great improvements have 
been effected in this manufacture in recent times.— 
There are now not only gilt,plated and metal buttons, 
butions of horn, pearl, glass and enamel—but buttons 
of Florentine and silk,such as are seen on black or col- 
ored cloth coats, buttons of linen for shirts, and a pe- 
culiar kind of metal buttons for braces. I should 
imagine, from what came under our notice, that 
there are at least two dozen species of the genus but- 
ton, each spec ies subdivided into numerous varieties, 
as respects size, quality, color, and other cireumstan- 
ces. Perhaps at the head of the whole mecanique 
of button fabrication we should place the artist who 
contrives new varieties, for there are persons in Bir- 
mingham who live by this exercise of the inventive 
faculty. Modelling in wax any new pattern of but- 
ton which strikes their fancy, they submit it to the 
different manufacturers, one after the other, for ap- 
ps al, and if adopted, the ingenuity obtains its ap- 
propriate reward. ‘The modelling of roundish gilt 
poareene of an ornamental pattern for dress-coats is 
among the principle resources of this order of au- 
thors—authors of a button! Nor do I doubt that as 
}great fortunes have been realized from the copy- 
right of a good button, as from productions of much 
higher pretensions, 
establishment nearly five 


| In the large I visited, 


pencil-case, steel-pen, and lamp manufacturing, are hundred persons were employed, the whole distribu- 


ted through a number of brick buildings of two or 
three stories in height, and surrounding interior court 
yards—the rooms generally spacious and well venti- 
lated. Each species of button had its own de parl- 
ment, and as may be supposed, there was a minute 
division of labor. ‘The first department into which 
[ was conducted was that for the metal, gilt, and pla- 
ited sorts. A button of any of these kinds eonsists 
| rudimentally of adisk punched from a plate of me- 
tel . The making and fixing of the shanks are more 
curious operations than the actual cutting of the but- 
ton. “Theshank being formed by bending, is dipped 
Be lightiy into a soldering composition, and placed as 
it is to stand on the under side of the button. To 
| make it adhere, the button with the shank are struc ‘k 
! between a bent piece of metal not unlike a Jew’s 
| harp in shape, and such elasps, each holding its but- 
_ | ton, are placed hundreds at a time in an oven, where 
| the heat effects the required union. ‘The placing of 
the shanks on the buttons in this manner is’ pe rform- 
ed by women with amazing rapidity. ‘The gilding 
or silvering is effected by a chemical wash: on rin- 
| sing a certain quantity together in an earthen jat 
along with the required chemical and metallic com- 
pound, they assume a different color, and the process 


} 


in some cases 1S finis! ie “d by StOV ing a short spac e ¢ 
'time inanoven. A handful of brace buttons were 
thus given a beautiful white appearance during the 
i few minutes we were looking on. The st: amping of 
he buttons for livery, army or navy uniform, or with 
fany ornamental design, is an important branch of the 
art. Presses, however, such as are employed for 
striking coins and medals, are notused. ‘The ma- 
chine for striking the pattern is very simple. ‘The 
button being placed to receive the blow on the upper 
surface, a weight faced with a die is allowed to de- 
i scend smartly upon it, so as to produce the impres. 
sion. ‘T’o eause the weight to fall straight on the top 
of the button, it is guided in its course between two 













i you see from fifi 















ipright i iron bars. When the blow ‘has been given, 
the weight is instantly raised again by a cord pass- 
ing over a pulley down to a loop round the right foot 
of the operator. ‘lhe workman’s foot, therefore, is 
the agent of force, while his hands are busy arrang- 
ing the buttons. A row of a dozen men, ata bench 
each with his apparatus before him, will in this man- 
ner stamp an immense number of buttons in a day. 
In some parts of the operation boys assist ; and 
in the apartment we observed two of these young 
creatures in pinafores, busily shaking bags of buttons 
for the purpose of wearing off rough edges by the 
attrition. This exercise appeared too hard for such 
litte fellows. The finer kinds of round gilt buttons 
are chased by the hand; but this delicate and artistic 
kind of work is performed by men of a higher class. 


From the metal, I was led to the Florentine and 
silk button department. Florentine is a_ twilled 
worsted stuff, and the greater number of buttons on 
cloth garments are now formed of this material.— 
While a metal button consists of only two things— 
the disk and the shank—a Florentine button as may 
he observed on dissecting one, is a much more com- 
pound article, Each consists of two pieces of cloth, 
a morsel of pasteboard and glutinous material, an in- 
terior skeleton of metal, and an outer disk of metal 
through which a portion of cloth is projected to form 
the shank. ‘To prepare and put all these together in 
a single button, fourteen pair of hands, and a number 
of machines, are employed, and yet by the division 
of labor a set of fourteen buttons can be sold for 3 half 
pence. We have, indeed, in the Florentine, and also 
the figured silk button, one of the finest specimens of 
British art. Whata stretch of ingenuity has been 
exerted in the complication of the structure, may 
be guessed from the external appearance of the ob- 
ject. We observe that by some means the materi- 


als, softand hard, have been crushed into shape ; but 


how, no one can conjecture. Yet, as in all other 
wonderful products of art, one requires only to see 
the thing done, to admire its simplicity. Pressure 
by small stamping presses is the universal agent.— 
The materials being placed in a certain manner un- 
der the point of one of these presses, a sudden jerk 
and a squeeze produces a button in an ad vanced stage 
and by another press the rim is crushed into a level 
with the under surface. All the operations are per- 
formed by women and girls. In room after room 
‘or sixty females seated at long 


| bre nches, and each busily engaged with her small 


| 


| 
| 


iron press in thus forming the buttons into their prop- 
er shape. When the silk or other material has a 
raised flower which must show itself in the middle 
of the button, greatcare is employed to effect this 
critical result; for if the flower be but in the slight- 
est degree off the centre, the button will be rejected 
by the tailor. ‘The marking of centres while the 
cloth is in piece, is a branch of the dutton making 
art, requiring a fine eyeand judgment. An instru- 
ment resembling a large needle, on which there is a 
moveable ring, is held in the hands of the girl as she 
sits looking at the cloth before her. Rapidly she places 
the point of the needle on the centre of the flower, 
while with the other hand she brings down the ring 
on the cloth, and as the ring has previously been 
doubled with whiting, it leaves a circular white mark 
on the cloth. Another operator stamps out the cloth 
exactly on the circles, and the round pieces so pre- 
pared are ready for coming under the presses. On 
leaving this de partment, 1 was shown the depot 
whenee the cloth is served out; and here I was 
told that some thousands of yards are used in the 
manufacture monthly. On leaving the Florentine 
and silk departments, [ was taken into those devoted 
to the making of white linen buttons for shirts and 
| other articles, which were also full of the same kind 
of interest, and then conducted through several apart- 
ments’ in which numbers of women and children 

were employed in placing the various kinds of but 
tons on ecards, and ty ng them upin packets. The 
sewing of the shirt buttons on blue cards was perfor- 
med with amazing celerity. A dozen litile girls 
were engaged in this work, and I was informed by a 
superintending matron, thatone of the most nimble- 
fingered girls under her charge could sew on 3600 
buttons a day, or upwards of 21,000 per week.— 
Sewing :t this rate, the hands do not seem to be an 
instant at rest, but perform theirevolutions with the 
expertness of the most accomplished juggler. An ex- 
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ceedingly good hand, I was told, could touch thirty 
gross aday, which will yield wages of 10s. weekly. 

The impression left on the mind by a walk thro’ 
this large button manufactory is, that the work on 
the whole, is light and cleanly though demanding a 
constant stretch of attention. A considerable num- 
ber of the women are married, which is an unpleas- 
ing feature, inasmuch as their families must thereby | ; 
be deprived of their care ; and not a few of their 
children seem too young for any regular occupation; 
yet by the® respectable proprietor of the establish- 
ment much is done in the way of moral supei vision; 
and he has justly remarked, in his evidence before 
government commissioners,’ ‘ that if the children 
were excluded from the manufactories, they would 
be neglected by their parents, not sent t@ school, and 
left to stroll about the streets. In the event of any 
legislative restriction on this point, it would be .im- 
peratively necessary that attendance to school should 
be enforced, or the most dangerous consequences 
would result.’ 


The scene which we encountered at one of the 
largest pin manufactories in Birmingham, impressed 
us far more forcibly with the sad spectacle of infant 
labor ; for here there was notonly irksome bodily 
toil, but positive squalor and wretchedness. Pin ma- 
king is divided into the following departments—wire 
drawing, wire straightening, cutting, pointing, head- 
spinning, head cutting, heading, cleaning and white- 
ning, and sticking or papering. ‘The whole are 
conducted in a few workshops of mean appearance, 
dirty, and badly ventilated. We were first shown 
the process of drawing the wire to the proper fine- 
ness, which is done by revolving horizontal wheels 
in rapid motion drawing the wire through holes of 
the required compass; the wire I happened to see 
was thus reduced a third in thickness, and conse- 
quently extended a third in length. Removed in 
coils from the drawing bench, the wire is next 
straightened in lengths of perhaps ten or twelve teet. 
A wheel which draws the wire between fixed iron 
pegs on a table, very simple effects ths purpose.— 
Men and boys are engaged in these operations. ‘The 
wire is now cut bya machine into the lengths of four 
or six pins, according to size, 
perhaps fifty of these. lengths of wire, spread out 
evenly like the teeth of a comb, are held slopingly 
to a grindstone, and moved between the fingers in a 
particular manner, till they are all pointed on one 
end ; the other end is next pointed in the same man- 
ner; and so on with the different lengths into which 
the pieces of wire arecut. ‘I'he process of pointing 
ean scarcely fail, I should think, to effect the health 
of the operator; for although the brass dust flies 
away behind the stone into a wooden receptacle 
which covers it ike a hood, a portion at least will | 
reach the mouth and lungs of the grinder ; yet he 
employs no precaution to avert any such injurious 
consequences. From the pointing department, in 


which ten or twelve men were engaged, we entered | 


the room devoted to head making. The spinning 
of the heads is performed by boys. A long wire 
being fixed to the spindle of a wheel, another wire 
is spun round it ; where the inner wire is filled, it is 
drawn out, leaving six or eight feet of spiral, like 
the’fine spring of a brace. With a handful of such 
spirals a man sitting at a scissor-like machine chops 
off at each movement a portion of each, to the ex- 
tent perhaps of tworounds. In this manner vast 
quantities of heads are prepared by one ortwo men 
and boys for the heading department, which is the 
only one displaying great mechanical ingenuity.— 
Conducted down stairs to the heading room,we were 


startled with the unsightly appearance of from fifty | 


to sixty children, more dirty and ragged than Eng- 
lish children usu: ally are, sitting in rows at low ben- 
ches, and each working with incessant diligence ata 
little iron machine moved by a treadle beneath. ‘The 
process commences with catching up a head with the 
pointed end of the pin, and placing the pin in a small 
orifice in the machine, so as toleave the head only 
visible ; a weight or die let fall bya sudden jerk, 
communicated from the treadle, at once fixes the 
head, and gives it the neat shape which pin heads 
now usually have; and the operation is completed 
by a movement which ejects the pin, and leaves room 
for its successor. 
dexterity with which the small fingers of the juve- 
nile operative catch a dozen heads on the point of as 


| 





} 
| 





It is impossible to describe the | 


| workers were apparently healthy. 


many pins from a quantity lying before him, and | liancy. 


with what quickness he drops one after the other | 
into the machine, jerks on its head, and expels it as | 
a completed article. ‘The fixing of fifty heads per | 
minute seeins a fair calculation, multiplying this | 
number by fifty operators working ten hours a-day, 
we Brave produced in this single department 150 000 | 

is per hour, or 1,500,000 in a day, or nearly ten 
milli ons weekly ! ! No wonder there have been 
grave inquiries as to what have become with all the 
pins! ‘The pin, however, is not yet finished. From 
the heading room, the pins are carried to an outhouse | 
where they are cleaned in a barrel with a quantity of | 
hot water and a detergent ley, After tempering in 
an oven, they are boiled in a solution of tin, which 
tins or whitens them. They are then cleaned in 
cold water, and next dried and polished by being 
churned in a barrel containing dry rough bran. ‘The 
bran is then winnowed out, and the pins are ready 
to be carried to the final department of papering.— 
The sticking of the pins in paper occupies a number 
of young women, who perform their task with neat- 
ness and dexterity,assisted by an instrument for hold- 
ing the paper in folds before them. ‘Thus ends the 
history of a pin, whose progress is doubtless at vari- 
ance with humanity, in so far as the employment of 
youngchildren is concerned, Yet that vagrancy and 
destitution would be the lot of these unfortunate crea- 
tures if not allowed to work at this or some other | 
employment, is perhaps equally certain; and hence 
the main difficulty of all legislation about infant la- 
bor. 

From the pin establishment we proceeded to a| 
manufactory of cut nails, and then to a manufactory 
of screw nails. Hand made nails continue to be pro- 
duced in large and perhaps undiminished quantities 
in different parts of the country ; but machine-made 
nails are now also used toa very large extent. ‘The | 
factory we went to see was devoted exe ‘lusively to 
the making of nails by machinery. A steam engine 
of fifty horse power moved long ranges of machines, 
hefore each of which stood a lad with a rod of iron 
in his hand, and the duty of this operative consisted 
in little else than the holding the rod to the machine, 





nails at the rate probably of fifty in the minute.— | 
The nails dropped ina finished state from a hopper | 
into a basket. About ahundred men and boys were | 
employed in this work ; and [ was informed that 
the produce of nails, large and small, is from fifteen 
to twenty millions weekly. It is not unusual to re- 
ceive an order for a million of nails, all of one size. 
The serew nail manufactory is a different concern. | 
In this establishment we found a considerable num- 
ber of women employed, in one room as many as | 
sixty, all busily engaged in turning the screws at) 
small iron engines placed before them on a bench.— 
The cutting of the lengths, heading, screw and notch | 
cutting, and other parts of the process, although per- | 
formed by the agency of steam power, appe rared 
throughout to be any thing but work for women.— | 
Some of these females can turn out 24 gross of | 
screws ina day, and at this rate they will realize | 
from 6s. to 8s. weekly. Hard as the labor is, the | 


Among other establishments to which our friends | 
introduced us in Birmingh:; um, the most interesting | 
is one for the manufacture of papier waché articles. 
All kinds of papier mact.é ware are here produced, 
many of them ina style of great elegance. Papier 
maché I had suppose «d to be a French invention, but | 


| 
| 
} 


|I was here assured it was of English extraction, and | 


i 


that there is nothing French about it but the name. | 





Be this as it may, itis an ingenious art, and does 
credit to its discoverers. ‘The paper, the ba is of 
the workmanship is not by any means mashed, 


| 

' 

one-night imagine, but consists of layere pasted ites 
gether, sheet after sheet, upon a model; at each new 

accession the fabric being smoothed and dried in an | 

j 

j 


The whole process is in the hands of wo- 


oven. 
men, numbers of whom may be seen 
sheets, and rubbing them smooth on the previously 
spread and dried layers. ‘lhe paper is a stout ma- 
terial, greenish in hue, and is gener rally increased by 
layers tll upw ards of the eighth of an ineh thick.— 
The article is then cut from the model, rubbed to a 
state of great smoothness by pumice and other stones 
and then varnished. It is again smoothed and again 
varnished, till it has obtained an almost metallic bril- 


pasting the 


| working of different members of the 


| side. 


The last polishing is done by womén’s 
hands, and the cultivation of soft hands is, therefore, 
a matter of great importance to these operatives. A 
women having broad soft palms ani! elastic fingers 
and thumbs, commands the highest wages as a pol- 
isher When the article is inlaid with mother of 
pearl, the process of rubbing is more tedious. The 
pearl being laid on according to the required pattern, 
coat after coat of varnish is brushed over the whole 
article, till the varnish is filled up to a level with the 
|pearl, ‘The whole is now rubbed, the varnish on 
the top of the pearl coming off first, until the sur- 
face is perfectly smooth, Those who have wonder- 
ed how papier maché articles are inlaid with pearl, 
will now understand that pearl inlaid with varnish 
would be a more correct form of expression, and 
that the process is therefore one of the most simple 
in the arts. ‘The gilding and painting of the articles 
were exhibited in another department, an atelier, in 
which we found some clever young men designing 
landscapes aud figures on the objects before them.— 
Alier receiving these embellishments, the articles are 


coated with a transparent varnish, and when dry are 


ready for sale. 

Not to tire the reader, I shall not drag him after us, 
toany more of the manufacwring establishments of 
Birmingham, but conclude with afew remarks on 
what is not less interesting, the social condition of 
this great hive of mechanical industry. From the 
miscellaneous nature of the employments, and the 
same family, 
old and young, male and female, at different oceupa- 
tions, it is said that the population suffers considera- 


bly less trom depressions in trade than that of most 


The 


other manufacturing towns of a large size. 


'wages generally realized are not too low to obtain 
‘the means of subsistence when employment can be 


procured at all: but, ac cording to the result of in- 
quiries by the factory commissioners,* it appears that 
improvident habits are not less common here than 
elsewhere. Besides a general want of economy, 
drunkenness, we are told, with all its attendant mise- 


ries, prevails to a great extent; as is almost invaria- 
‘ble the case, * it most generally prevails among the 


! . . . 
Next, a handful of | Which chopped off and stamped a head upon the | class of workmen who obtain the highest wages,and 


these are often found in the most deplorable and ab- 
ject condition. ‘The improvidence of which we are 
speaking is to be traced in very many instances, to 
extreme ignorance on the part of the wives of these 
people. ‘The females are from necessity bred up 
from their youth in the workshops,as the earnings of 


|the younger members contribute to the support of 


the family. ‘he minds and morals of the girls be- 


‘come debased, and they marry totally ignorant of all 


those habits of domestic economy which tend to ren- 
der a husband’s home comfortable and happy, and 
this is very often cause of the hushand’s being driv- 
en to the ale-house to seek that comfort after his day 
which he looks for in vain by his own fire- 
The habit of a manufacturing life being once 
established in a women, she continues it, and ‘leaves 
her home and children to the care of a neighbour, or 
of ahired child sometimes only a few years older 
‘T'o this neglect on the part 


of toil, 


than her own children, 


lof their pare nts is to be traced the de ‘aths of many 


children.’ A similar tale was told us at Birmingham, 
which, though exceedingly salubrious in point of cli- 
mate and situation, has a large ratio of mortality in 
comparison with that of the metropolis and the agri- 
cultural districts. ‘ Aecording to the second report 
register-general, (continues the authority 
above quoted,) the ratio is proportionally greatest in 
Manchester, = xt in Leeds, then in Live: ‘pool, and 
fourthly in Birmingham ; in each of which places 
than one-half of the total number of deaths 
those of children who had not at- 


of the 


more 


registere dare 


tained their fifth year ; whilst it is remarkable that 


in the me tropolis the number of registered deaths of 
children onder five years of age is only in the pro- 
portion of one to neatly two and a half ‘of the total 
number of deaths. In the parish of Birmingham, in 
the year registered from July 1, 1838, to June 30, 
1839, the total number of deaths of all ages was 
3305; of which number 1658, were under five 
vears of age. Of this last numbe , more than one 
half died in their first year.” Nocommentary on the 
excessive employment of female labor in factories, 


*Sanitary Inquiry—England: 1842. 
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could, we think, be more expressive than this solita- 
ry fact. 

Yet all is nota cheerless scene of labor, improv- 
idence, and premature decay. ‘There is great activ- 
ity of mind among the industrious orders of Bir- 
mingham. Instruction, a taste for reading, and oth- 
er tokens of advancement, are becoming daily more 
observable ; one important means of melioration, 
however, being still wanting,extensive open grounds 
for out-door recreation. Great benefit, as I learned, 
had arisen from the establishment of Sun‘iay schools 
without which many thousands would have rem: ained 
forever ignorant of letters. A school of design, aid- 
ed by government, has lately been added to the 
means of popular education, and is now well at- 
tended. Some years ago, a class of institutions had 
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ditional charge.’ 
secured fund amounting to nearly L. 600, to meet 
all claims, notwithstanding the many demands upon 
it. As many of the working classes, from an ig- 
norance of the principles of assurance, connect them- 
| selves with public-house clubs, and are too often the 
‘victims of miscalculation or fraud, 1 am happy to 
| make them acquainted with a class of povident in- 
| stitutions on which they may rely with confidence 
| and satisfaction. 
So end my two days in Birmingham. 





From the Spectator. 
THE PENCIL OF NATURE, 


This is the appropriate title of a series of pictures 


been established in Birmingham, which Iwas anx-| produced solely by the action of light on sensitive 


ious to hear something of. ‘These were styled self 
supporting dispensaries, and were designed to re- 
form the abuse of charitable medica] attendance, 





paper, and multiplied to any number of impressions 
without the aid of draugt.tsman, engraver or printer. 
‘I'he photographic process, by which the images of 


which was evidently undermining the independent 'real objects formed in the camera-lucida are delinea- 


feelings of the people. ‘The dispensaries got up for 
this purpose had not been unsuccessful : but they 
have ultimately declined, and given place to institu- 
tions more comprehensive and serviceable to the 
working man and his family. ‘This new class of 
institutions, suggested and greatly forwarded by Mr. 
Sanders, surgeon in Birmingham, are much upon the 
plan of the benefit, sick and burial societies com- 
mon in Edinburgh and other large towns in Scotland 
and are for the most part connected with congrega- 
tional Sunday schools. 


dent and Independe nt Institutions,’ and their deelar- 


ed objects are, ‘to enable the provident and indus- | 


trious of both sexes, and of all ages and_ trades, re- 
siding within three miles of the place of meeting, to 


provide against sickness either by mutual assurance | 


or by indepe ndent savings ; also to enable them to 
provide against the exigencies arising from old age, 
births, deaths, and want of employment; 
it at such time, and in sneh manner, as shall best suit 
the circumstances of each individual ; and to obtain 
perfect security, with good and regular interest for 
their money.’ 

Those who take an interest in social economics will | 
be pleased with the following account of one of the | 
most successful of these institutions, which began in 
1835, and now numbers upwards of 690 members, a 
large portion of whom are children in the Sunday | 
schools. It comprises three branches—a_ saving- | 
fund, a me-lical attendance fund and a sick-pay fund; 
and one of its peculiarities 
well-educated surgeons, and the supply of all medi- 
cines required for the sick member. 


and future payments are regulated by age—a rule too 
frequently neglected by such associations. ‘The sa- 


ving fund is conducted on similar principles to those | 


of the Savings’ Bank, interest at the rate of L.3 6s. 


8d. for the year upon the hundred pounds being add- | 


ed half yearly to the sum deposited. Every facili- 


ty is afforded for the withdrawal, at any time, of the | 


money so invested. ‘The medical attendance and 
sick-pay fund, though kept in se parate amounts, may 
be considered as undivided, and in the following re- 
marks will be so treated. *’The subscriptions vary 
from one penny to about one shilling per week, ac- 
cording to the age of the member and the weekly 
sick-pay insured, The children in the 


sickness the attendance of a sureeon, the supply of 
the requisite medicine, two shillings per week sick- 
pay, and one pound at death. Children out of the 
schools pay 1} pence to secure the same privileges. 
A member ente ring at thirty vears of ‘by 
scribing 11d. per week would ensure medical ad- 
vice, medicines, 20s, per week sick-pay, and L. 
at death. ‘he great advantage of e arly entrance and 
continuance in these clubs, will be seen by the fol- 
lowing illustrations. ‘To secure 12s. per week in 
sickness, with medical attendance and medicines, and 
L. 6 atdeath, the weekly subscription of a member 
entering at 21 years of age is 5 1-2d.; if he enters at 
31, itis 7d. ; and at 41, 10d. ‘The subscriptions 
fur members entering late in life may be high, 
pared with the rate of payments in ordinary elubs, 
but the security of the institution, by rendering it a 
refuge for old age, and an unfailing resource in after 
life for sickness and infirmity, fully justifies the ad- 


age sub- 


com- 


They are styled * Provi-' 


and to do | 


is the employment of | 


A medical cer- | 
lificate is necessary on admission ; and both entrance | 


Sunday | 
schools, by subscribing a penny, insure in case of 


10) 


ted on paper, is also employed to make copies of the 
first limning ; the copies being reversed fac-similes 
of the orignal, and therefore representing realities as 
they appear to the eye. ‘This process, termed Ca- 
lotype, was discovered and practised by Mr. [ox Tal- 
bot in 1823—five years before the wonderful inven- 
tion of the Daguerreotype burst npon the world; but 
he had not then perfected it sufficiently to make 
known its results. Since that time, Mr. ‘Talbot has 
|improved his process so as great tly to facilitate its 
practice ; and the Calotype—or T: ulboty pe, as it has 
been complimentarily called by Mr. Claudet, who 
employs it for taking portraits—is now become a 
simple. certain, cheap, and rapid mode of procuring 
minutely-exact representations of real scenes, objects 
and persons, to any extent. 

The subjects of the Calotype drawings in the 
first part of The Pencil of Nature are various; a 
view of one of the Boulevards at Paris, almost 
| equal in distinctness of detail to a Daguerreotype; 
| part of Queen’s College, Oxford, showing the abra- 
‘ded surface of the stone front with a strikingly real 
| effeet ; ; numerous articles of porcelain, exquisite for 

the precision with which the forms and patterns are 
‘represented; some articles of cut glass exhibiting 
| with matchless truth the peculiar quality of the lights 
on transparent substances ; and a bust, in which the 
delicate gradations of light into shade produce an ap- 
pearance of relief and rotundity which attests the su- 
| periority of the * pencil of Nature” to that of art. 
The neutral tints are of a warm brownish hue, with 
| occasionally a tinge of red or purple ; the tint differ- 
ent in every instance, its hue depending on the chem- 
ical operation of light on the paper. ‘This variation 
| of tint is rather pleasing than otherwise ; for all the 
varieties are mellow and agreeable to the eye, and 
much preferable to the metallic glare and livid black- 
~ of Daguerreotype-plates. ‘The images of the 

Calotype are only inferior to those of the Daguerreo- 
type in this respect—the definition of form is not so 
shi: arp, nor are the shadows so pure and transparent. 

By looking through a magnifying-glass ata Daguer- 
reotype plate, details imperceptible to the naked eye 
| ‘come visible in the shaded parts; not so with the 

Calotype drawings—they do not bear lookng into. 
This arises chiefly from the rough texture and une- 
qual substance of the paper, which cannot of course, 
present such a delicate image as the finely-polished 
surface of a silvered plate. ‘This defect, we think, 
is not so irremediable as may be supposed. The 
paper being rendered sensitive by frequent washes 
of chemical liquids, any artificial surface is inevita- 
the pe rfee tly smooth surface desidera- 
‘ted can only be attained by a mathematically-even 
thickness of its substance. ‘To produce this ‘is im- 
possible as paper is at present made; the stream of 
liquid pulp of which the paper is composed is lumpy; 
and in its progress from the liquid to the solid state, 
it passes Over a wire-gauze web, that leaves its im- 
press on one surface and produces inequality of tex- 
ture. A pulp of macerated rags may not be suscep- 
tible of the requisite equi lity of substance: but there 
is an invention now in progress, by which paper 
made from straw reduced to pulp, that may possibly 
yield a substance as delicate in texture, and even in 
substance, as it is pure in quality and tough in 
| fabrie. 
Meanwhile, 





bly destroved: 


18 


The Pencil of Nature affords abun- 


At present the society has a well 








dant evidence of the utility of the Calotype process, 
to the traveller, in fixing the scenes he visits: to the 
naturalist, in procuring a faithful representation of 
living and inanimate objects; and to the world at 
large in preserving the features of those dear to us. 
Nor should its value to the artist be unnoticed ; since 
the limnings of the Pencil of nature demonstrate 
the importance of a due knowledge and observance 
of the distribution of light and shade in delineating 
every object, and the compatibility of breadth of ef- 
fect with minuteness of detail in a picture. ‘The 
triumph of Titian andthe old masters is complete 
indeed, when Nature herself produces pictures ex- 
emplifying the soundness of the principles on which 
they painted. 


LLL 

Beasts act by sense, man should act by reason ; 
else he is a greater beast than ever God made: and 
the proverb is verified, ‘'The corruption of the 
best things is the worst and most offensive.’—Penn. 
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Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


We publish in our present number, the prospectus 
of a work entitled « Life in the Insect World,” &c. 

This work is from the pen of our friend Mary 
‘Townsend, who is no doubt well known to many of 
our readers, She has been for several years a se- 
vere sufferer from disease of the spine; and from a 
desire to employ her mind for the benefit of others 
while laid upon a bed of sickness, she has written 
this little work. It has been our privilege to exam- 
ine some portion of the manuscript, and we feel sat- 
isfied that it will fulfil the promise contained in the 
prospectus. ‘There is much in the subject, especial- 
ly as it is treated by the author, to excite in the 
minds of children the best feelings of their nature ; 
and if she succeeds in her ilesign, we predict that 
this little volume will prove a blessing wherever it 
is read. 

The work is to be embellished with engravings ; 
and the necessary expenses render it requisite that 
the subscription list should be pretty well advanced 
before it is issued. We hope that those who have 
not already subscribed, and are able and willing to 
encourage it, will not delay doing so. We believe 
it is now in pease, 


"TWENTY Seauee EMANCIPATED.—A slaveholder 
in N. Carolina, lately died, liberating his twenty 
conditionally that they ; 
They have been brought to this city. 





remove to a free 


The 


slaves, 
state. 
editor of the Liberty Herald says : 

We visited them this morning,and have rarely 
seen a finer company of colored persons. They 
seemed very intelligent and happy, and were cleanly 
and well dressed. ‘The men; women, and children 
seem to bear an equal proportion to each other. The 
women were engaged in nursing and in cooking the 
common corn cake of the South—made of Indian 
meal, mixed with water and baked on a hot iron. 
This seemed to be their only breakfast, and it would 
have delighted the eyes of a Grahamite to have seen 
the fat chubby faces of the children. ‘The superior 
longevity of the corn-fed population of the South, 
over their pale faced brethren, is a notorious fact ; 
and where the corn is faken voluntarily as it seemed 
to be this morning, no one can complain. 


Tne Common Scnoort Journan, for the present 


month, has been received. ‘his is an interesting 
and useful periodical for teachers, and is worthy of 
the encouragement of all who are interested in the 
It is published by our 


subject of popular education, 


neighbor E. C. Biddle. 





—— an 





Cotorrp Orpeuans.—The colored people of Cin- 
cinnati are making efforts to establish an asylum in 
that city for colored orphans, 

Emicrants.—One hundred and seventy-seven 
men, women and children landed at Baltimore on the 
16th inst. from Bremen. ‘They area hearty looking 
set. 





from this British Province, it appears that the potato 
crop will bea failure to an alarming extent, espe- 
cially in the Eastern portion, in consequence of the 
very wet season which prevailed there. ‘This will 
make provisions dear, and is a bad look out for the 
poor during the approaching long winter. 


Comrts.—Dr. Lardner, in his recent lecture on 
Comets, announced that according to the calculations 
of Arago, 7,500,000 comets regularly visit our sys- 
tem. 


«The French astronomer has by actual observa- 
tion ascertained that within the orbit of Mercury 30 
comets regularly have their perihelion—that is, have 
their nearest turning point to the sun; and the same 
is true of any other equal amountofspa:e in any part 
of the solar system. He estimates tov that he can ob- 
serve but half the comets, and from measuring the 
whole space within the limits of Herschel, a calcula- 
tion brings out the result of 7,500,000. Comets are 
a vaporous substance, the extreme tenuity or thinness 
of which may be illustrated by the fact thatstars have 
been distinctly seen through the head ofacomet, which 
head was 30,000 miles in diameter. A very light 
fog that! ‘The comet of last year, he thinks, must 
have touched the sun. It is a fact, he affirms, that 
comets with each revolution approach nearer the sun; 
and he argues that they probably have, and must gain 
become merged in the great luminary, ‘This is the 
effect of the ether or fluid which extends throughout 
all space. ‘I'he effect of this ether is the same on the 
planets, and the result must inevitably be, that they, 
and our earth with them, must at some incalculabls 
distant future, be burned up in the great reservoir of 
light. 





MercanTILe Liprary Company,—The workmen 
are engaged in demolishing the buildings occupying 
the site of their future erection, at the southeast cor- 
ner of Library and Fifth streets. 


Morris Canat Navication.—The deficiency in 
the supply of water on the Morris Canal is now such 
that the coal and other boats are in large numbers 
actually stopped, and must remain so until there be 
a copious fallofrain. ‘The Brooklyn Pond at the 
summit level of the Canal is nearly exhausted to the 
level of sluices, and Long Pond, which was relied | 
upon for the supply of the lower end of the eastern | 
division is, with all the water of the Passaic, barely 
sufficient for the factories at Patterson; for which | 
the Canal is tapped so low that boats of any descrip- | 
tion can only pass while the gates are shut down. 


i 
i 
itn i 

! 
Sirk Manvractrory.—The editor of the Salem, | 
Ohio, Register, in a late trip through that state, visit- | 


ed a Silk Manufactory at Mount Pleasant, of which | 
| 


he thus speaks : 

«Little did we think of stumbling, among the 
pointed hills of that wild region, in such an_ isolated | 
location, upon machinery of so vast importance, and 
a spirit of enterprise every way equal to its advance- | 
ment as well as commendable. We must ask par-| 
don for our ignorance when we say we were not} 
aware of any such establishment existing in the U. | 
States ; we mean one that is capable of making such | 
fabrics as are produced there. All the materials used 
orconsumed are of domestic production. | 

In this establishment, silk is made of every variety | 
of fabrics, of a quality inferior to none of the inpor- | 
ted. ‘The flag of the steam-frigate Missouri, under 
which Cushing sailed as Minister to China. was 
made here. Wedonot know if it was destroyed 
in the burning of that vessel, but if not, many nations 
have had a specimen of American silk. 


} 


Two Baltimore built schooners were recently seized 
at Boston, on suspicion of their being intended for the 
slave-trade. ‘They have since been relexsed. 
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Noree—In our last number, an important error occurred in 


the article on ‘Education and Crime.’’ Several paragraphs 


were inserted out of place. All after the word ‘‘ unsurpass- 


ed,’’ 25th line from the top of the Ist column on page 197, to 
the paragraph commencing with ‘‘ Education in Prussia,’’ on 


he same page, should have appeared in another connection. 
I'he subject will be continued in a future number. 
EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Received by the Britannia, on the 16th inst. 











The chief topic of the day is the rumoured in- 
tention of her Majesty to visit Ireland, preparatory 
to an amnesty remitting to O’Connell and his fellow- 
prisoners the remaining term of imprisonment. 


The Judges delivered their opinions onthe O'Con- 
nell case before the House of Lords, on the 2d inst. 
They are unanimous in their decision that the 
judgment cannot be reversed by a writ of error, tho’ 


parts of the question, 


It is now, we believe, finally determined, that her 
Majesty and Prince Albert will embark on board 
the royal yacht onthe 8th or 9th inst., and im- 
mediately proceed to Scotland, ona visit to the Duke 
of Athol, over whose magnificent estates his Royal 
Highness will enjoy the sports of the field, 


Two extensive failures have taken place in Man- 
‘chester. ‘The old-established firm of Burgess and 
‘Townsend, calico printers, whose liabilities exceed 
£50,000, and Edward Benjamin Jackson & Co, 
| fustian manufacturers, whose liabilities it is said, are 
about £20,000. 


| By the recent arrivals at Liverpool and other 
| ports in England, a vast quantity of goods of various 


‘descriptions, which rank under the head of “ Yan- 


| kee Notions,”” have been imported, many of which 


| meet with a ready market. Among others, Yankee 
clocks, which, however, owing to the quantities have 


become almost or nearly valueless. 


| 
| 
| 


| ‘The accounts received from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts continue good, and the recent American and 
other foreign arrivals have brought orders to a fair 
extent, so that our manufacturing population finds 
| steady employment on the whole. 


In Spain, and other parts of the Continent, the 
| belief is general that the affairs of Morocco will 
lead toa war between the great Powers; and in 


and defensive against France has already been form- 
ed between Great Britain and Russia. The Italian 
insurgents are sail to be watching the progress of 


‘events with unusual interest, and the Papal and 
Austrian Governments are adopting measures of pre- 
caution to meet contingencies. | 

g 


All descriptions of grain are dull of sale, and dea- | 
lers will not get into stock, whilst the present sea-/ 
sonable weather continues. Importers of flour and | 
grain, of all sorts, will be very serious losers, the 
duties being now within a step of the highest rate ; 
even Canada flour, admissible at a mere nominal | 
rate, is entailing a loss of about five shillings per 
barrel on its importers, 


The surprise produced by the announcement of | 
Mehemet Ali’s abdication haa searcely subsided, when 
information was received of his equally sudden re- | 
sumption of power. It is now believed that his re- | 
tirement originated in displeasure at the opposition 
offered by Ibrahim and the counsel to a measure on 
which the Pasha had resolved, and that he was in- 
duced to return only by the withdrawal of that op- 
position. 


The arrangement of the dispute between Spain 
and Moroceo is said to have been effecte:! by Bul- 
wer, and we rejoice to find that it has proved salis- 
factory to both parties. 

In Portugal, matters are daily becoming worse ; 
the Minister has issued a decree which virtually 
gives him the legislative attributes of the Cortes, and 
suspends, if it does not abrogate, the constitutional 
charter. ‘Ihe Duke de Palmella, and other states. | 
men, have appealed to the Queen against these en-| 
croachments, and it is not improbable that the Cortes | 
will interfere. 


| 
j 
their lordships take a somewhat different view Of| Zanesville, Ohio,. . . . . | 
} 














PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
\FLOUR.| wn't,| CORN. joars 


meee oe 








ee 














Philadelphia, . . . . . . (9425) 88 | 44 | 25 

a meme, 6 6 eS ee 20 93 48 30 

Buffalo, oe te ee aay a9 25 

| Cleveland, . . . . Ez. 50: 73 74 27 
Wilmington, Del., one | 4 25) 97 46 20 
eens Vlles «6 s | 444) 85 40 27 

Cope ste eo, 3 40) 65 30 25 

TOMER, Tiviey' se %e — 95 45 25 

St. Louis, 375) 63 22 17 

| Demmnete, « « © ». @ 3 87; 80 42 21 
moun s «it w © ‘@ 50, — 56 | 42 

Albany,» s « 2 «© s 431) 82 50 27 

Alexandria, D C., . « % » 3 94| 85 44 32 

Lafayette, Ind, . .... _ 57 25 15 

Maumee City, . .. « 4 00| 70 25 | 25 

wemteast. NGS EST ov 43); — 50 | 31 

New Orleans, . .. 3 56) 82 40 | 30 

yy... ee ore 3 06) 71 373 20 

Louisville, 3 8&5) 65 22 | 18 

| Hagerstown, . . 4 25; 80 33 | 25 
Georgetown, . 6 . . 4 25) 92 | 40 | 30 

312) 50 —_ | — 

| Alion, Illinois, . . . . 3 75) 60 | 20 | 
Springfield, Il., 3 38 48 | 124 | 10 

Chicago, 4. 3 50)| 68 | 47 | 30 
| Rochester, . 375) 82 |; — | — 
| Vetron, 338) — | ato a 
i a oe ; 3 75! 67 36 | 26 

Maumee City, wis 3 62) 62 | 32 — 

Milwaukie, phew ile — | 52 50 | 34 

Reading, ... inne 425° 95 | 40 | 30 

peendee, Me... Se. 575 92 | 65 | 30 
Aemphis, Uenn., pg ta 41) = (95 | = 








PROSPECTUS. 
‘| IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa~ 

4 tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces.- 
| The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

‘The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
| Structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and 

their admisable adaptation of means to ends. 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
care of the loving Father. 

The work wili contain about 250 pages, and will be 

| Printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound, 

Price, 624 cents percopy. MARY TOWNSEND. 

9in21-3n* 

A CHANCE FOR BARGAINS. 

| PSHE subscriber having taken the premises (formerly 
| £ oceupied by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 
; Temple,) at the N. E. corner 4th and Arch st, and made 


' Germany it is rumoured that an alliance offensive | @‘rangements to have it handsomely fitted up, proposes 


| to sell off the present stock of dry goods, before his re- 
| moval, at reduced prices. The assortment is extensive 


., and desirable, and for the next few weeks wil) be offered 


/very cheap for cash ,wholesale and retail, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. W corner 4th and Arch st. 


P. S. Particularattention is givento the selection of 

articles suitabje for Friends. 9ml4-ly 
TEACHER WANTED. 
A man competent to take charge of a school in the coun- 
try, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an 

English Education. For particulars inquire of T. EF. 
Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 
Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Smo 2ist, 1844. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHVOL, 
I IR BOYS, is located in East Bradford. two miles suuthwes 

ot West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing. Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy. Botany. Cheunstry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Vensuraiion, Surveying, Ulustrated by practice, Spheres. De- 
eemiptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with aporopriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Phitosophy 
ind Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental tilus rations 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 


| advance, per quarter of twelve weeks ; other books fur- 


nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 
trunk, 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the seeond 2d day in the tlth month. 

Application for admission tc the School, can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

- BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 
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From the Baltimore Visiter. 


The following tribute of respect to the memory 
of Elias Hicks is from an old number of the Long 
Island Telegraph. Itis given as the production of 
one who attended his funeral, and was forcibly im- 
pressed with the sentiments here expressed, on see- 
ing the venerable and worthy man gathered to his 
fathers. ‘Though not belonging himself to the So- 
ciety of Friends, his respect for the character of the 
deceased, is not not to be exceeded, more es)ecially 
for that fortitude, which, rising superior to opposition 

and reproach, emboldened him honestly and fearlessly 
to proclaim the opinions which he entertained on 
religious subjects. May his example in this partic- 
ular, as well as in his highly moral character, find 
many imitators among those whom he has left 
behind him. 


LINES, 


COMMEMORATIVE OF THE DEATH OF THE VENERABLE 
ELIAS HICKS. 


He is gone where his forefathers sleep : 

He has mingled his clay with their dust! 
Oh! tell not the mourner to weep, 

He is gone to the rest of the just; 
Though silent as death be the voice, 

Which, moved by the spirit of truth, 
Made the hearts of the aged rejoice, 

And still’d the wild passions of youth. 


Though lifeless and dim be that eye, 
Which, filled with a heavenly fire, 
Transported the affections on high, 
And kindled each holy desire ; 
Yet he lives! for his spirit hath fled, 
And soar’d to the regions of light ; 
It has passed from the house of the dead, 
It has pierced through the gloom of the night. 


It has left the cold precincts of earth ; 
It is gone to the regions above ; 
It is born with a heavenly birth, 
It rests in the God of his love. 
Yet he lives, and the sound of his name 
Shall live with the good and the great ; 
*Tis stamped on the record of fame, 
And has blunted the arrows of Fate. 


Then tell not the mourner to weep, 

Though he’s laid down his head in the dust ; 
He lies where his forefathers sleep ; 

He is gone to the rest of the just. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 


GRANVILLE SHARPE. 


The grandson of an archbishop of York, the son 
of an archdeacon of Northumberland, the father 
of a prebendary of Durhain, Granville Sharpe, de- 
scending to the rank from which Isaac Walton rose, 
was apprenticed to a linen-draper of the name of 
Halsey, a Quaker, who kept his shop on ‘Tower Hill. 
When the Quaker died, the indentures were trans- 


ferred toa Presbyterian of the same craft. When 
the Presbyterian retired, they were made over 
to an Irish Papist. When the Papist quitted 


the trade they passed toa fourth master, whom the 
apprentice re ports to have had no religion at all. At 
one time a Socinian took up his abode at the dra- 
per’ s, and assaulted the faith of the young apprentice 
in the mysteries of the trinity and the atonement. 
Then a Jew came to lodge there, and contested with 
him the truth of Christianity itself. But blow from 


ful remembrance as 8 long « as the language or the history 
of his native land shall be cultivated among men. 
The next eighteen were consumed in the equally ob- 
scure employment of a clerk in the office of ordnance. 

Yet it was during this period that Granville Sharpe 
disclosed to others, and probably to himself, the na- 
ture, so singular and so lovely, which distinguished 
him—the most inflexible of human wills, united to 
the genilest of human hearts—an almost audacious 
freedom of thought, combined with profound rever- 
ence for hoar authority—a settled conviction of the 
wickedness of our race, tempered by an infantine 
credulity in the virtue of each separate member of 
it—a burning indignation against injustice and wrong 
reconciled with pity and long-suffering towards the 
individual oppressor—all the sternnesss which Adam 
has bequeathed to his sons, wedded to all the 
tenderness which Eve has transmitted to her 
daughters. 


As long as Granville Sharpe survived, it was too 
soon to proclaim that the age of chivalry was gone. 
The ordnance clerk sat at his desk with a soul as 
distended as that of a Paladin bestriding his war- 
horse; and encountered with his pen such giants, 
hydras, and discourteous knights, as infested the 
world in the eighteenth century. He found the 
lineal representative of the Wilioughbys de Parham 
in the person of a retired tradesman ; and buried him- 
self in pedigrees, feoffments, and sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, till he saw his friend enjoying his ancestral 
privileges among the peers of Parliament. Hecom- 
hatte d, on more ‘than equal terms, the great Hebraist, 
Dr. Kennicott, in defence of Ezra’s catalogue of the 
sacred vessels, chiefs, and families. He labored 
long, and with good success, to defeat an unjust grant 
made by the ‘Treasury to Sir James Lowther, of the 
ann of Inglewood, and the manor and castle of 

Carlisle. He waged a less fortunate war against the 
theatrical practice of either sex appearing in the hab- 
liments of the other. He moved all the powers of 
his age, political and intellectual, to abolish the im- 
pressment of seamen, and wound upa dialogue, with 
Johnson, on the subject, by opposing the scriptural 
warning, * Woe to them that call evil good, and good 
evil,’’ to what he described as the * plausible sophis- 
try and important self-sufficiency” of the sage. Pre- 
senting himself to the then secretary of state, Lord 
Dartmouth, he denounced, with prophetic solemnity, 
the guilt of despoiling and exterminating in the Cha- 
rib war that miserable remnant of the aboriginal race 
of the Antilles. As a citizen of London, he eame to 
the rescue of Crosby, the Lord Mayor, in his strug- 
gle with the House of Commons. As a citizen of 
the world, he called on earth and heaven to stay the 
plagues of slavery and the slave-trade, and advocated 
the independence of America with such ardor as to 
sacrifice to it his own. Orders had reached his office 
to ship munitions of war to the revolted colonies. If 
his hand had entered the account of such a eargo, it 
would have contracted in his eyes the stain of inno- 
cent blood. ‘To avoid that pollution he resigned his 
place, and his means of subsistence, at a period of 
life when he could no longer hope to find any other 
lucrative employment. But he had brothers who 
loved and supporte dhim ; and his release from the 
fatigues of a subordinate office left him free to obey 
the impulses of his own brave spirit as the avenger 
of the oppressed. 

While vet a chronicler of gunpowder and small 
arms, a negro, abandoned to disease,had asked of him 
Silver and gold he had none, but such as he 
He proce ured for the poor suflerer 


alms. 
had he gave him. 


what quarter it might, the storm of controve rsy did | medical aid, and watehed over him with affectionate 


but the more endear to him the shelter of his n: viva | 
nest, built for him by his forefathers, like that of the 
swallow of the Psalmist, in the courts and by the 
altar of his God. Ile studied Greek to wrestle 
with the Socinian—he acquired Hebrew to refute the 
Israelite—he learned to love the Quaker, to be kind 
to the Presbyterian, to pity the Atheist, and to endure 
the Roman Catholic. Charity (so he judged) was 
nurtured in his bosom by these early polemies, and 
the affectionate spirit w hich warmed to the last the 
current of his maturer thoughts, grew up, as he be- | 
lieved within him, while alternately measuring 
crapes and muslins, and defending the faith against 
infidels and heretics. 

The cares of the mercer’s shop engaged no less 
than seven years of a life destined to be held in grate. 


care until his health was restored. ‘The patient, 
once more became sleek and strong, was an object 
on which Barbadian eyes could not look without cu- 
pidity : : and one Lisle, his former master, brought an 
action against Granville Sharpe for the illegal deten- 
tion of his slave. 
the church at Westminster—Yorke, 
Mansfield—favored the claim; and Blackstone. the 
great expositor of her traditions, hastened at their 
bidding, to retract a heresy on this article of the 
faith into which his uninstruected reason had fallen. 
Not such the reverence paid by the hard-working 
clerk to the inward light which God had vouchsafed 
to him. He conned his entries indeed, and tran- 
scribed his minutes all day long, just as if nothing 
had happened ; but throughout two successive years 


"T'albot, 





| 
\ 


‘Tliree of the infallible doctors of | accomplishment of so desirable an object. 
and | arisen partly from difference of opinion as to the best 


| emancipation of the ¢ 


he bewok heedf. to bite solitary chamber, there 
night by night to explore the original sources of the 
law of England, in the hope that so he might be able 
to correct the authoritative dogmas of chancellors 
and judges. 

His inquiries closed with the firm conviction that,on 
this subject atleast, these most learned persons were 
but shallow pretenders to learning. In three succes- 
sive cases he struggled against them with various 
and doubtful success ; when fortune, or, be it rather 
said, when Providence, threw in his way the negro 
Somerset. 

For the vindication of the freedom of that man, 
followed a debate, ever memorable in legal history 
for the ability with which it was conducted;—forthe 
first introduction to Westminster Hall of Francis 
Hargrave ;—for the audacious assertion then made 
by Dunning, of the maxim, that a new brief will ab- 
solve an advocate from the disgrace of publicly re- 
tracting any avowal however solemn, of any princi- 
ple however sacred :—for the reluctant abandonment 
by Lord Mansfield of a long cherished judicial error;— 
and for the recognition of a rule of law of such im- 
portance, as almost to justify the poets and rhetori- 
cians in their subsequent embellishments of it;—but 
above all memorable for the magnanimity of the 
prosecutor, whe, though poor and dependent, and 
immersed in the duties of a toilsome calling, supplied 
the money, the leisure, the perseverance, and the 
learning, required for this great controversy—who, 
wholly forgetting himself in his object, had studious- 
ly cone ealed his connection with it, lest, perchance, 
a name so lowly should prejudice a cause so momen- 
tous—who denying himself even the indulgence of 
attending the argument he had provoked, had_ cireu- 
lated his own researches in the name, and as the 
work, of a plagiarist, who had republished them— 
and who, mean as was his education, and humble as 
were his pursuits, had proved his superiority as a ju- 
rist, on one main branch of the law of England, to 
some of the most illustrious judges by whom that law 
had been administered. 

Never was abolitionist more seathless than Gran- 
ville Sharpe by the reproach to which their tribe has 
been exposed, of insensibility to all: human sorrows, 
unless the hair be thick as wool, and the skin as 
black as ebony. His African clients may indeed have 
usurped a larger share of his attachment than the 
others; and of his countless schemes of beneficence, 
that which he loved the best was the settlement at 
Sierra Leone of a free colony, to serve as a point-d’ 
appui in the future campaigns against the slave-trade. 
But he may be quoted as an experimental proof of 
the infinite divisibility of the kindly affections. Much 
he wrote, and much he labored, to conciliate Great 
Britain and America; much to promote the diffusion 
of the Holy Scriptures: much to interpret the pro- 
phecies contained in them; much to refute the errors 
of the Socinians ; much to sustain the eause of Grat- 
tan and the Irish volunteers; much to recommend 
reform in parliament; and much, it must be added, 
(for what is man in his best estate ?) to dissuade the 
vatholics. Many also were the 
benevolent societies which he formed or fostered : 
and his publications, who cannumber? ‘Their com- 
mon aim was to advance the highest interests of man- 
kind; but to none of them, with perh: ps one excep- 
tion, could the praise either of learning or of origi- 
nalty be justly given, For he possessed rather a 
great soul than a great understanding ; and was less 
admirable for the extent of his resources, than for the 
earnest affection and the quiet energy with which he 
employed them. 





SELF-SUPPORTING INDUSTRI AL SCHOOLS. 

A great deal has been said and written of late, res- 
pecting the institution of agricultural schools and 
colleges ; but as yet, little has been done towards the 
This has 


mode of conducting such establishments, but princi- 
pally from the difficulty of obtaining funds sufficient 
for their maintainance. Agreeing with those who 
advocate the propriety of instructing the sons of far- 
mers and the children of the |: boring kind in the prin- 
ciples of their profession, and believing that immense 
advantage would thereby accrue to agriculture, we 
have from time to time directed attention to the va 
rious propusals put forth on the subject. We now 
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bring under the notice of our readers a school which 
has been established by Mrs. Davies Gilbert in the 
county of Sussex, in which the pupils not only ob 
tain the usual elementary education, but are also 
trained in the principlesand practice of the profession 
to which they are destined. Schools of this kind 
are termed ‘Self-supporting,’ from the fact, that the 
master receives the labor of the pupils asan_ equiva- 
lent for the tuition he bestows upon them; the ear- 
lier part of the day, say from nine to twelve, being 
devoted to the school-room, and the latter, from two 
till five, to the field. Of course this system can only 
apply to boys somewhat advanced, or to those whose 
industrial occupation during a few hours in the after- 
noon will nearly or entirely discharge their school 
tuition. A visitto one of these institutions—that of 
Willingdon, near Eastborne—is thus described in the 
Sussex Advertiser :— 


‘The Willingdon Self-supporting School is a 
neat little cottage building, combining in a very small 
compass, the attributes of dwelling-house, school, 
diary, cow-house, with thrashing-floor above, and 
various conveniences attached, ‘The roof is surroun- 
ded by gutters, which convey the rain-water into a 
large tank, so that it is not only not wasted, but pre- 
vented from running away on the land. ‘The cow- 
house, piggeries, &c., are so constructed, that all the 
liquid manure runs into a large tank sunk in the 
ground, and carefully covered over, so as not to al- 
low rain or water to enter. Our visit was made 
at half-past one, in ignorance of the hours of the 
school, which we afterwards found to be from nine 
till twelve, the afternoon work commencing at two, 
and continuing till five. We first entered the cow- 
house, where we discovered two little fellows, about 
seven years of age, waiting to go to work. ‘Their 
proper hour was two o'clock, but there they were, 
spade in hand, ready for their afternoon’s work. 
These children were the picture of strong and ruddy 
health, and of thorough cheerfulness, and certainly 
quite reversed the usual order of things by the evi- 
dent alacrity with which they came to their work 
before their proper time. ‘They were shortly joined 
by some more playmates; for though it was work in 
one sense, it certainly was not in another, and they 
proceeded in a body, and commenced digging on the 
ground allotted to their afternoon’s employment. 
On questioning them, we found that there was only 
one boy above nine years old, and he was the eldest 
gon of the master. There were about a dozen chil- 
dren in all, and they were chiefly under eight, one 
even being but four yearsof age. We were then 
joined by the master himself, who, after putting his 
little hand to work, readily replied to several inqui- 
ries which we put as to the rent he paid, the proceeds 
of his liule farm, and the various circumstances con- 
nected with it. He stated his position to be as_fol- 
lows ;—He rents five acres of land, for which, inclu- 
ding the house, he has paid £25 a year, and which 
latter he reckons at £10. He cultivates his land by 
the help of his litte scholars, who bartar their labor 
of three hours in the afternoon for three hours of his 
instruction in the morning, they paying him in addi- 
tion one penny a week. He finds himself able to 
cultivate these five acres thoroughly, and to a good 
profit; to prove which, he took us into the school- 
room, where he produced his accounts for the pre- 
vious year. He has no other source of income than 
that which he derives from this and from the weekly 
pence of his scholars. He is perfectly happy and 
is able to earna good living off these five acres for 
himself, wife, and children. ‘These are his comforts; 
and now let us see how his little scholars fare as to} 
their share of the bargain, and whether they get effi- | 
cient instruction in return for their labor. We ex- 
amined their writing and their arithmetic books, and 
we may honestly state that some of their work 
would shame the attainments of many children of| 
the same age in a munch higher walk of life. ot 

| 





seems that these children are rarely with him after 
eleven or twelve vears of age, for they have been so | 
well trained in agricultural matters, that they very 
readily find situations at that age with the farmers in 
the neighborhood, ‘They appear fond of their mas- 
ter, and their fondness for their employment is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by their alacrity in eoming to their 
work before, instead of at the time appointed.’ 

Such a system as this is certainly worthy of imi- 
tation in many rural districts, especially with boys 


extra charges. 


from eight to thirteen years ofage. . Supposing they | 


had previously learned to read, write and cipher a 
little, they might be farther improved in these bran- 


ches, instructed in mensuration and the keeping of | 


accounts, and taught to know something of the nature 
of soils, manures, and the cultivated plants. Under 
a conscientious and well-informed master, a limited 
number of pupils might make considerable progress 
in this species of knowledge; while on the other 
hand, if their labor was well directed, it would mate- 
rially assist in the cultivation of the teacher’s farm. 
Aided and countenanced by the p oprietors of rural 
parishes, these schools might be p oduetive of much 
advantage; they would lessen the burdens of pareuts, 
inasmuch as their older boys mightbe said to pay 
for their own education; and they would dissemi- 
nate through the district 4 more orderly and intelli- 
gent race of laborers. Opposed as we are to every 
species of ¢ infant labour,’ in the usual acceptation of 
the tern, we see nothing objectionable in the system 
under review, but think its principles might be ad- 
vantageously extended to many educational establish- 
ments of higher pretensions. Most of our ‘char- 
itable institutions,’ as they are called, are lamentably 
deficient in this matter; and though boys of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen years of age be apt enough 
scholars, and though it is known that they must de- 
pend in after-life upon their bodily labor, yet they 
leave school, as ignorant of the world and all that 
appertains to it,as if they had never been beyond the 
confines of thenursery. A boy of fourteen, who has 
been taught to clean his own clothes and apart- 
ments, who can handle a spade or pick-axe,a saw, 
or hammer, is a much superior being in every re- 
spect to one whose sphere of action has never ex- 
tended beyond the school-room and play-ground, and 
this is precisely what the advocates of industrial 
schools are aiming at. ‘They would stint the tuition 
of the pupil in nothing necessary to his intended pro- 
fession, the while they would initiate him into the 
practice and application of those processes upon 
which he has to depend in after-life. But taking 
the lowest view of schools like thatof Willingdon, 1 
is certainly better that children should purchase even 
a scanty education by their own labor, than that they 
should remain utterly ignorant through the poverty 
or neglect of their parents, 





lata lovin ens tie ie aurearerdtaatertiie 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


¢O R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
ton County, N Jo The situation 1s retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and selt; the farm coutains upwards 
of 50 acres, withan abundance of fine truit. ‘Lhose pupil. whe 
have a taste for agr.calture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the mter vals 
of their studies, when parents desire it. 

T.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chem stry, Physiwlogy, Bota- 
ny andother departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens A large and well selected Library wilt be open to 
the use of the students. 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness aud 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 


their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- | 


tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 
The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 1ith month, and continue ull the 
last Seventh dav-in the Fourth month. Students may enter 


at any time, and without restriction as to age. 


The charge for ‘l'uition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant, 
REFERENCES, 

In Philade!phia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 


Wm. ¥@. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d si, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 
(germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 


In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘“« Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

** Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis, 

‘¢ Salem. N. J.—George M. Ward. 

Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 

George I.. Gillingham. 

‘¢ Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles, 
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‘* Quakertown, Bucks cg, Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave» Camdén, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers tothe school—those. who prefer it 
oy easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
aden, 

Packages and letters, left at C./\Champion’s Arch St. Fer 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 


ctl metic 


* 
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SEWEL’s HISTORY, 


OF THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR#SS OF 
/ THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.— he above valuable and standard work is now 1N 
exess and will be publishedabout the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l’'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T’. E. Chap- 
maa, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘}hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their cyllection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
7 a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
HOLESALE AND KETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general-assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
ir Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
at casli prices. 4m20-ly 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 20, 1844. 


Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 
par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
par} Post notes on the various N. 
par} Y. banks no value. 
par} NEW JERSEY. 

25 dis? Mechanics and Manufactur- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphla banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyamensing bank, 
Penn Township bank, 
U.S. Bank notes, 


Girard do. par} ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. par} Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par§ Plainfield bank 1 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, par} Sta ink at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par; Cuaiberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par; Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co, _ par} Salem Banking Co. par 
| Farmers’ bk, Reading, ? dis} Monmouth Bank broke 
Easton. par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
Northampton, old 80a 903 ‘Tren. Banking Co. old par 
Lancaster bank, pars All other banks do 
lar. bk, Lancaster, par; Wash, Banking Co, _ broke 
Lebanon, # dis} Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
| Middletown, 3 ~ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1 dis) N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
Columbia Bridge, par? Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, pars State bank at ‘l'renton, do 
Miners’ bk. Potts. 1 dis) Bank of N. Brunswick, © do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis} Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, } dis; Under $5’s, 3 dis 
‘* certificates, ¥ dis} MARYLAND. 
‘* post notes, # dis) Baltimore banks, 4dis 
Towanda, 60a 76; Patapsco bank, 4do 
“ork, 1 dis? Mineral bank, 1 dis 
| Gettsburg, 1 dis) Fredericktown, ? dis 
| Chambersburg, 1 dis) Hagerstown, dis 
| Waynesb’g p. notes, 3 dis:}Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 
‘* demand notes, 3 dis} gerstown, no sale. 
| Brownsville p. notes, 2 dis’ Westminster, } dis 
‘* ‘demand notes, 3 dis: Williamsport, ; dis 
‘rie, 2 dis: Cumberland, 1 dis 
Jerks co. bk., 68 Rel, 20; Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis) Franklin bank, 4 dis 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis; Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis; Millington, broke 


Frederick County bk, # dis 
Broken bks, various prices 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 


Lum. bk, Warren, FO 
West Branch bank, 1} dis 
NEW YORK. 


New York City, par; notes, par 
Globe bank, fraud DELAWARE. 
North River Bank’g Co. = do Sank of Delaware, par 
' City Trust and Bank’g Co.do; Wilmington and Bran, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25dis Farmers’ bk. Delaware, pa: 
Com. bk, New York,  2¢dis! Union bank, par 
Lafavette bank, do ‘Bank of Smyma, par 
N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do’ Under $5’s, } dis 
Dry Dock bank, l do DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 do Washington City, 4 dis 
All solvent banks An } Georgetown, 4 dis 
Country hanks, 7 dis Far and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
Except bk of Columbia, ) Alexandria, 4 dis 
| Green Co., Hudson, | ~, Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Middle Districts. — \ ©? Mechanics’ bank, broke 
| Platsburg, Niagara, ( °° ; VIRGINIA, 
j Wash. ard Warren, | Oo Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
| Mer. and Planters’, j » Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Del. Co. bank, raud? Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 
| Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do j{Ex. bk & branches, ldis 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct 


PAPAL AAAN 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 





BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUBS, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 

Three miles north of Philudelphia, on the road 
leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 
oo Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, of in the country. 
The play grounds attached to the institution are large 


and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
| exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness | or playing in the public highways. 


and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.’ 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


For sale by T. E. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 


The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals. 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers. The students are made 
to feel as much’ as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of the Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times, This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with appl cations to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical | 
Geometry. 

A Solar and Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 
been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 
easy ani interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
with superior apparatus. 

Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
will be delivered during the winter. These lectures are 
designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to 
the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to 
Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, 
the analysis of soils and the chemica) comp: sition of 
grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent 
features of this course. 

The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr. 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. 

All letters must be addressed to ‘Clermont Academy, 
near Frankford, Pa.”’ 

SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 


EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, Principals 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Samuel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 
John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 
193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel 
Fidler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra | 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- 
Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th 
st; Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S. 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 


| M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north fourth street. 


R. 


In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. 


| Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 


In Wilmington—William Warner. 





RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 
Do. Do. single vols. 874 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. ........055 ‘ 3 00 
Sewel!’s History, 1 vol. 8vo......... socvcces 2 00 
Do. Do. 2 vols. BVO. .....eeceeees oo. Bae 
Memoirs of 8. Fothergill, 8vo. ....... eevee . 200 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. scence Se 
Do. single vols. 8vo. ......+. oeeee 75 
Elias Hicks’s Journal, vo. ......... seen 1 25 
De. De. . DPsceO Bre, 6c ccccccccvccss 1 25 
Hugh Judge's Journal, 12mo, ........+00-06+ 1 00 
Sees Pete. Bi ~ GA wie ccscne cscs evens 1 50 
Barclay's Apology, BVO. ...cccccccccccccees 1 00 
Wm. Bayley’s Works, 8vo. ......00seeeeeee 1 00 
Woolman’s Works, 12mo. .........0ee008. ° 874 
Hall's and Martin's Journal ..........+..0+5 874 
Sarah Grubb’s De “Sees t ee etereeees . 75 
Jones’ Analysis, 8V0. ......eeeeeeees eececs : 75 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. ...........0+5% 624 
Rufus Hall's ma bese cewens wbeve 50 
OP & Se 8 a 50 
Wm. Shewen'’s Works, 8vo. ...........:. vie 5 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. ........ pecsecccce ° 50 
Penn's Rise and Progress, 12mo. ....... Keoee 50 
Janney's Poems, l2mo. ....-....6++6+ ecccce 50 
Dymond’s Essays ......++eeeeeeeees esecee ; 50 
Isaac Martin’s Journal, 12mo. ..........+.. : 40 
Martha Smith's Letters ........cccccccccccs 374 
Friends’ Discipline, l2mo. .........0eeee008 374 
Do. Pocket Map ........scscsccccscess 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, 18mo. ........- 374 
Emblem of Nature, Immo. ........ enebecece 374 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo. ........++++ ‘ 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 18mo......... sveece 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Do. Ralf GO cccces 25 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. ............ ° 30 
A Teacher's Gift, 18mo. ........eccccccccss 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, ISm0. ........00eeeeees ° 25 
Early Impressions, 1®mo. ......... ocvcecece 25 
The Friend's Family, I8mo. ....... cocccecs 25 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt ............54 1 00 
Do. Calf PERM .cccccccsscccces 75 
Do. GO, FOBR cccccccccscccces 50 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-- 374 
Do. Do. SD beebecessces¥e 25 
Do. SP UE SOE wccccccccccers 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken .........+++0e0+ 25 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... 25 
Observations, by T. M’Clintock ..... 6.520655 25 
Advices, Philad. Y. M., 18mo. .....ccccecces 20 =| 
The True Way, by Wm. Law ........-++++: 123 | 
SE Gn PEE vaceusenedes ccesceevasee ss 124 | 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney .....+0e006: 124 
Baltimore Defence, a>. Weneouaseone 124 
Sermon and Prayer, SM ete 124 
Early Friends and Dr. FE. Ash ......++e+00+ 124 | 
Two Discourses, by FE. Hicks, 1824.......... 124 
I TE EME cccccece 00enegcesens 124 
BMomseriae, IN. YF. WORD cecccccces cavccoess 124 | 
Do. TOR, EGO cocovecccccesceacves 124 | 
Seams CONE WINE co ccccavnsece covcsescs 124 | 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ........ese+eeee0. 64 | 
ei ss cideea tees 6} | 


Dr. Parrish’s Letter 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 37} cents, 
Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Moti, delivered at 


Washington City. Price 8 cents, 0 
T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


‘SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


ARNIIILL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. DO. PARRISH, 


4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


ly 





In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. 

In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 
Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 
Magill, William Watson 

In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 
Fell. 


In Downingtown, Pa —Ezra Hoops. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 

HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 

SI has taken the Sture, No. 61 North Second Street, below 

Arch St... and tas now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 

from the New York market. a full supply of FANCY and STA- 

PLE DRY GOODS, whieh he is satisfied will be found at as low 

prices at the above NO as at any other Siere in the city, Par- 
ticular attention paid to guods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


5mll M. BUZBY. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCH MAK®R, No, 150 South Street 


4 dvors beluw Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 
aa) 





JUST PUBLISHED 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 

SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 

*.*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
UST RECEI\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 


1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. E. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
J sireets have ju:t received a handsume assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 
American do do dey do. 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 

Cassimeres. 
English aud French black satin Vestings. 

Do do black silk do 

Cashmere aud fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 
Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets. 
Silk and worsted Serges, 
Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e, 


| 


| pages. n 
i style,) $2 25. For sale by 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, sni‘able for Friends’ we , 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Triamines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
| poe nngne INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
A without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, deer. 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST "OWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Preserip'ion Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stauenery, &e . to which he invites the attention of 
School! Teachers, Library C: mmittees, and otber . 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL _ 


F’ Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to 
those who receive it by mail five dollars per year m ad- 
vance, 

Remittances shou!d be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office departinent, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves, B. & B. SILLIMAN, 

Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 


Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order. 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS —$2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos,— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements will! be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents fur each additional Insertion. 





